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ILLINOIS — The Nation’s Timekeeper 


“Before man came, Time was.” The romance of time- 
keeping began when man first posed the question, “What 
time of day is it?” and has continued until the present 
in a never-ending search for a better, more accurate 
method of measuring time. Today this search stems from 
Illinois — the nation’s leader in production of timepieces. 

Utilization of the daily shadow variations was prob- 
ably the first technique used in marking the time. The 
sundial was a refinement of this method, but even as it 
was improved limitations were realized. It was useless at 
night and on cloudy days, and so someone made a time- 
keeper out of a bowl from which water escaped, a drop 
at a time, through a tiny hole in the bottom. Marks on 
the inside of this clepsydra, or “thief of water,” indi- 
cated the time as the water level was lowered. 

The next step was the use of knotted ropes and 
candles which burned for a specific period; they were 
followed by lamps which measured the passage of time 
by the interval required for oil to be consumed by a 
flame. But as water was hard to get in dry countries and 
flames flickered and were inaccurate, man — progressive 
even in antiquity — developed the more reliable, and also 
portable, sand- or “hour-” glass. 

Ancient civilizations passed, but through the Dark 
Ages the monks in their cloisters kept track of time. 
They preserved the sundial, clepsydra, and sand-glass, 
and their calls to prayers, sounded on bells, came to regu- 
late not only their lives but those of the people who lived 
outside the monasteries. Thus the clock received its 
name, for the word from which it was derived meant 
“dell.” Toward the close of the 13th century clumsy 
clockworks began to appear in abbey and cathedral 
towers; many of them had neither dials nor hands, but 
some had wheels and weights controlling automatic 
figures which at the right moment beat upon the bell. 

During the Renaissance the principle of the pendulum 
was applied to clocks. At that time there was developed 
also a small spring-driven clock which could be worn on 
the belt. Since watchmen carried it and called out the 
hours when making their rounds, it became known as a 
watch. Time marched on, and one inventor after another 
hit upon some idea for improving timepieces, until when 
the first settlers came to America the basic mechanisms 
in use were about the same as they are today. 


The beginning of the 19th century marked the turning 
point from the inventive to the industrial phase of clock- 
and watchmaking, and in this the United States took the 
lead. The first clockmakers in this country came from 
England and Holland; they worked with hand tools to 
produce individually-made clocks, no two of which were 
alike. Around 1800, however, a Connecticut clockmaker 
conceived the idea of using water power to drive his 
tools. This, along with division of labor in the early 
factories, greatly reduced the cost and increased the 
quantity of clocks made at that time. The industry was 
revolutionized about 1840, when brass works were substi- 
tuted for wooden ones and the principle of interchange- 
able parts was applied to clockmaking. 

By 1850, automatic machinery for the production of 
duplicate watch parts had been built, and a factory in 
Massachusetts, which later became the Waltham Watch 
Company, was priding itself on turning out seven watches 
a day. The Civil War and the period of great expansion in 
railroads which followed created a large demand for 
reliable timekeepers. Population was moving westward, 
and in 1864 the first watch factory in Illinois was estab- 
lished at Elgin. By 1881 this factory alone was producing 
2,000 watch movements a day, and in 1884 it was reported 
that the Waltham and Elgin factories turned out two- 
thirds of all the watches made in this country. 

Other watch and clock factories sprang up and by 
1909, when 120 establishments in the United States pro- 
duced watches and clocks valued at $35,197,000, Illinois 
ran a close second to Connecticut by producing 20 per 
cent of the nation’s total in 19 factories, as compared 
with 21 per cent from 16 in Connecticut. In 1939 Illinois 
was the leading state, with 14 establishments producing 
24 per cent of the nation’s $84,846,000 output. During the 
war years, Illinois increased its lead and was producing 
29 per cent of the nation’s total in 1946. 

Further evidence of leadership in the field is shown by 
the recent development by an Illinois manufacturer of a 
new alloy which will increase the accuracy of timekeeping 
by providing an acid- and rust-resistant mainspring which 
can deliver constant power over long periods of time. The 
ability to produce watches and clocks in large quantities 
plus continued research is maintaining IlIlinois’s position 
as the timekeeper of the nation. 
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That Postwar Recession 


In the April, 1947, issue of the Jllinois Business Review 
a statement was made on this page that, “If it is possible 
for a country to talk itself into a general decline in the 
price level, such a decline is assured.” From the begin- 
ning of the year until early summer, the view was ex- 
pressed by a large majority of the writers and speakers 
on the trend of economic events that the country would 
experience a postwar recession: and some thought it 
would probably begin about the middle of the year. 

The middle of the year has come and gone with busi- 
ness conditions far removed from those of a recession, 
and with a strong likelihood that the same high plane will 
be maintained for at least three or four months more. 
At midyear, civilian employment reached the all-time 
high of 60,000,000. Production of goods and services for 
civilian use was running at an annual rate of $225,000,- 
000,000 —a new peacetime record. The BLS Index of 
Consumers’ Prices (1935-39 = 100), moreover, advanced 
to a new peak of 157.1 in mid-June, which topped the pre- 
vious high of 156.3 in mid-March. In his Midyear Eco- 
nomic Report, President Truman said, “Month by month 
there has been talk of recession; month by month reces- 
sion has failed to materialize.” 

The sustained high level of business activity and 
prices raises the question as to whether the commentators 
have been wrong in anticipating a postwar recession or 
whether the recession has merely been slower to arrive 
than was expected. Without apologizing for any short- 
comings in their analyses, it should be pointed out that 
most observers expressed the view that a postwar reces- 
sion was a strong possibility rather than a certainty, and 
some thought the deflationary forces might gain ascend- 
ancy over the inflationary forces about the middle of the 
year. Reputable economists well know that an economic 
system of the magnitude of ours and with so many com- 
plex and diverse elements, including almost unfathomable 
psychological factors, does not permit unqualified state- 
ments relative to the future course of economic events. 

Because production, prices, and purchases have con- 
tinued at high levels, the attitude of pessimism that pre- 
vailed earlier in the year has recently changed to one of 
optimism and confidence. This change in sentiment is 
reflected in the advance in stock prices during June and 


July. The factors that have thus far prevented a postwa, 
recession from materializing and thereby caused a fp, 
versal of sentiment can perhaps best be understood in th, 
light of the major reasons as to why earlier in the year, 
recession was so generally anticipated. Space does no 
permit a discussion here of all the numerous inflationary 
and deflationary factors that were involved. 

Among the major factors was the precipitous rise jp 
the price level that had occurred since 1941, particularly 
since the abandonment of price control last year. The 
BLS Index of Consumers’ Prices increased from 110.5 jn 
December, 1941, to 133.3 in June, 1946 and then sky 
rocketed to 157.0 by mid-June of this year. This marked 
increase in the cost of living had not been accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the incomes of all families, 
Prices of farm products, moreover, had shot up much 
higher than prices of other commodities, thereby creating 
an imbalance between agriculture and industry. 

Another important factor in the analysis was the ex. 
pected reduction in demand. Demand had been bolstered 
by the replenishment of stocks, the building up of in. 
ventories, and the satisfaction of several years’ accumula- 
tion of unfilled wants for consumers’ durable goods, 
machinery, industrial materials, and construction of aij 
kinds. It was reasoned that the then current volume of 
purchasing could not be sustained after the backlog of 
demand had been satisfied and buying once more was 
limited to the acquisition out of current earnings of 
goods and services for current needs. Another reason 
why a recession was anticipated was the belief that pro- 
duction could not be maintained at a sufficiently high level 
to assure continued employment to the millions who had 
returned from military service. Finally, the Federal 
budget had been brought into substantial balance and the 
highly inflationary effects of large borrowings by the 
government from the banks appeared to have ended. 

The foregoing factors appeared last Spring to be im- 
pelling reasons for expecting a recession. Why, then, has 
the much discussed recession not materialized? Again, the 
answer is not a simple one, but several factors stand out 
as having an important bearing upon the question. In the 
first place, the backlog of demand has proved larger than 
was anticipated. To satisfy this demand, buyers have 
dipped into savings, spent freely from current income, 
and resorted to borrowing. Industry has been able to 
provide full employment for practically the entire labor 
force of the country. Despite the high level of production, 
bottlenecks of various kinds have prevented production of 
steel, automobiles, refrigerators, and many other com- 
modities from meeting demand. The volume of exports of 
foodstuffs and other commodities to war-devastated 
European countries has far exceeded expectations. Fi- 
nally, the increase in wages of bituminous coal miners, 
followed by increases in the prices of coal, steel, and 
automobiles, may turn the inflation wheel further. 

Much interest now centers around the question as to 
whether the widely anticipated postwar recession has 
merely been late in arriving or whether it might not 
materialize at all. The factors which caused most analysts 
last Spring to expect a recession are still present. It ap- 
pears doubtful whether the necessary adjustments in the 
price structure, in demand-supply relationships, and in 
foreign trade can be effected without a decline in the price 
level and in business activity. It should not be assumed, 
however, that a recession is inevitable or that one is immi- 
nent. On the other hand, it should be noted that major 
changes in economic trends usually occur when they are 
least expected. 
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General business activity, which dipped sharply the first 
of the month, turned upward again after an agreement 
was reached in the bituminous coal industry on July 9 
yhich gave 400,000 United Mitie Workers one of the 
largest wage increases in labor history. After 25 con- 
ecutive weeks of operations maintained at levels between 
9) and 97 per cent of rated capacity, production of steel 
jropped to 73 per cent during the week ending July 5, 
put it had climbed to above 93 per cent again in the 
week ending July 26. During the first half of the year 
an output of 42,267,320 net tons of steel topped all 
peacetime records; this amount was almost 15,000,000 
tons more than was produced in the same period of last 
year, and almost double the output for the first half of 
1939, Production of automobiles and trucks rose from less 
than 67,000 units during the second week of July to more 
than 100,000 units weckly toward the end of the month. 

Price increases for bituminous coal and pig iron 
helped to bring the BLS index for 889 principal com- 
modities (1926 = 100) up 1.8 per cent from 148.0 for the 
week ending July 5 to 150.6 for the week ending July 
2%; this was a new postwar peak and was 21.4 per cent 
above the corresponding week of July, 1946. The BLS 
General Index of 28 sensitive commodities (August, 
1939 = 100) increased from 301.4 on July 1, 1947, to 
306.2, or 1.6 per cent, on July 31, 1947. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported that 
359,000 new permanent dwellings were started in the first 
six months of 1947, 19,000 units more than were started 
in the first half of 1946. Private builders began work on 








In the last days of its recent session, the General Assem- 
bly passed two conflicting bills, both designed to alleviate 
the property tax situation brought about by the Butler 
bills of 1945. By a “gentlemen’s agreement” the 
House passed the Senate-sponsored Little bill and the 
Senate passed the House-sponsored Hodge bill. The effect 
was to send both bills to the Governor and force him to 
sign one and veto the other. Governor Green signed the 
Hodge bill because “in most instances it will produce a 
lower tax upon the property owner.” Under the new law 
it is estimated that most downstate taxing bodies will be 
permitted 15 per cent increases over their maximum 1945 
taxes. A survey of taxation levels in 64 downstate counties 
by the State Revenue Department showed that 1946 local 
property taxes payable in 1947 were up 18.6 per cent over 
1945. Governor Green stated that although the vetoed 
Little bill was simpler it would generally permit higher 
levies. However, there are individual cases in which it 
would result in drastic decreases which would be a 
severe hardship on some school districts and other local 
governmental units. It should be noted that the full effect 
if the adjustments which have been brought about will 
not be realized until 1949 because most taxing bodies 
have already made their levies under the higher rates 
allowed by the Butler bills. 

Illinois employers have been notified by the State De- 
partment of Labor that a new law prohibiting the em- 
jloyment of children in certain occupations is now in 
effect. The law was approved by the Governor June 30, 
1945, to become effective six months after the proclama- 
tion of cessation of hostilities by the President. Under 
the law boys and girls less than sixteen may not be 





HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS— JULY 





HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS— JULY 
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75,000 new permanent nonfarm dwelling units in June, 
an increase of 2,500 over the postwar record set in May, 
and completions during the month totaled 62,800; both 
figures were the largest for any month in the past twenty 
years. 

For the first time in the history of the United States, 
the Bureau of the Census has reported that employment 
has reached the 60,000,000 figure. The number of civilians 
with jobs rose to a record high of 60,055,000 in June, 
surpassing even the war years. The figure for June was 
1,730,000 over May and 3,700,000 above June of last year. 
The number of nonfarm workers increased 310,000 over 
the previous month, whereas a more than seasonal up- 
swing in farm activity accounted for 1,420,000 of the 
May-to-June rise. 

In the first six months of 1947, farmers received a 
total of $11,700,000,000 from the sale of their products, 
an increase of 30 per cent over farm income for the 
corresponding period of 1946, The largest increase was 
60 per cent for the sale of meat animals; cash receipts 
from dairy products and crops were up 30 and 20 per 
cent, respectively, from those of the first six months 
last year. 

Savings in the United States have been dwindling to 
a seven-year low; nation-wide total individual savings in 
the first quarter of 1947 dropped more than one-half to 
a new low of $1,400,000,000, the lowest quarterly rate 
reached since 1940. In 1944, savings amounted to 25 per 
cent of personal income after taxes; in the first half of 
this year savings have decreased to less than 7 per cenit. 


employed in connection with power-driven machinery, 
public messenger and delivery service, garages, filling 
stations, or places of amusement. Minors between four- 
teen and sixteen may work after school hours and during 
vacations but not in any hazardous factory work or occu- 
pation otherwise prohibited by law. Hours of work are 
limited to not more than eight hours a day, 48 hours a 
week, and not more than six consecutive days a week. 
Children employed after school hours may not work more 
than three hours a day while school is in session. The 
combined hours of work and school must not exceed eight 
a day, and no minor under sixteen may work between 7 
p.m. and 7 a.m. The law does not apply to the employment 
of a minor under sixteen in agricultural work or in the 
sale or distribution of newspapers or magazines at hours 
when schools are not in session. 

State Aeronautics Director Robert Dewey has re- 
ported that Illinois is far ahead of all other states in air- 
port construction. Of fifteen national airport construction 
projects approved by the Federal Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration through July 1, 1947, six were for Illinois. 
In addition 16 other projects financed by the State are 
under way. Federal allocations for the six approved 
projects totaled $1,796,047; the State has matched the 
Federal grant with funds from the $2,500,000 appropriated 
for airport construction by the 64th General Assembly. 

As an outcome of the battle to force the State to turn 
over a portion of its revenue to cities, Illinois cities have 
been given the right to impose a half-cent sales tax for 
local purposes if their voters approve such a measure in 
referendum. The law carries a $2,200,000 appropriation 
to pay the costs of State collection of the city sales tax. 
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Percentage Changes June, 1946, to June, 1947 


General Summary 


Annual increases and declines ranged within much nar- 
rower margins in June than in any previous month this 
year, and were fairly evenly distributed between the high 
of + 36.8 per cent and the low of — 15.6 per cent. On 
a monthly basis, however, most groups reported declines. 

Farm prices continued to show large twelve-month 
gains, with a margin of 36.8 per cent over the level of 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 














June, 1947 
Percentage Ind 
Indicators Change from 1935, 
1939 = 
June Ma 

1946 | 194 = 

| SEEDS 2 ree +26.5 | +11.5 | 286.5 
Building permits*................ —15.6 | — 9.7] 411.2 
Coal production®?................]| —15.3 | —20.5 | 111.6 
Construction contracts awarded*...| — 9.9 | +44.7 | 326.0 
Department store sales in Chicago®..| + 3.0| — 8.0] ..... 
Employment, manufacturing?.....} + 6.6 | — 0.1 | 129.9 
LUO” See eee +36.8| + 4.7 | 260.2 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)?....} —13.5 | — 8.4] 171.4 
Pay rolls, manufacturing?......... +21.2 | + 1.8 | 277.2 
Petroleum production®............ — 9.1] — 2.7} 250.2 











* Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; * Illinois 
Department of Labor; “Illinois Department of Mines and 
Minerals; * F. W. Dodge Corporation; * Bureau of the Census; 
* Illinois Cooperative Crop Reporting Service; ‘Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association; * State Geological Survey. 


June, 1946. Bank debits in June were also up a substantig 
26.5 per cent as compared with annual gains of not mop 
than 14 per cent in the earlier months of this year, On 
the labor front, pay-roll gains continued much greate 
than advances in employment, as a result of a number oj 
wage increases. Awards of construction contracts, sti 
rising on a monthly basis, were only 9.9 per cent below 
the level of a year ago, although building permits droppeq 
to 15.6 per cent less than the June, 1946, figure. Coaj 
production declined in the month as miners left the pits 
several days before the expiration of their contract ang 
beginning of their annual vacation period, and was 153 
per cent below the close-to-average level of last June. 





WHOLESALE PRICES 


Commodity prices rose again in June, following the de. 
clines of the past two months. The BLS index covering 
889 items at wholesale stood at 147.8, a gain of 0.6 per 
cent for the month. The annual margin of 30.9 per cent, 
however, was the smallest reported this year. 

Increased prices on hides and skins sent the hides and 
leather products group up 1.4 per cent. Substantial gains 
were also noted in foods and farm products. Meat prices 
were at record highs, although beginning to waver to- 
ward the end of the month, while high quotations on com 
and grain were attributed to unseasonable weather in the 
past few months and pessimism concerning the harvest. 
The large drop of 5.4 per cent in chemicals and allied 
products reflected principally the sharp declines in drug 
and pharmaceutical materials and oils and fats. Lower 
prices on paint and paint materials sent building materials 
down 1.0 per cent. In the miscellaneous group, cattle feed 
prices continued to rise, while crude rubber quotations 
were down another 19 per cent. 

Food prices still held at 43.3 per cent above the level 
of a year ago, while hides and leather products and build- 
ing materials were also up substantially. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES 

















June, 1947 
Percentage Change 

Commodity from Index 

1926= 

June May 100 

1946 1947 

All commodities ............ +30.9 +0.6 147.8 

Parts PEOGUCtS . ..6 5 oa cece +27.0 +1.3 177.9 

DCR cscka ences tee snwers +43.3 +1.3 161.8 

Hides and leather products..... +37.3 +1.4 168.0 

pC re +27.2 0.0 138.9 

Fuel and lighting materials... .. +18.3 +0.6 103.9 

Metals and metal products..... +27.1 4-0.8 142.6 

Building materials............ +34.9 —1.0 175.2 

Chemicals and allied products. .}| +24.7 —5.4 120.2 

Housefurnishing goods........| +17.0 +0.3 129.2 

Miscellaneous commodities. ... . +17.6 —0.3 115.8 

ee +26.8 +1.0 160.2 

Semimanufactured articles... ...| +36.4 +0.7 144.2 

Manufactured articles......... +32.6 +0.4 142.3 
All commodities other than 

farm products. ............. +32.1 +0.4 141.0 
All commodities other than 

farm products and foods.....| +24.8 +0.1 131.8 











Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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FINANCE 


Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
such checks. Bank debits are therefore regarded as indi- 
cators of the general trend of business. They are not so 
indicative when applied solely to New York and Chicago, 
since great transfers of funds take place between those 
cities, but changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other 


Stock Yards. 
The Chicago and St. Louis Federal Reserve districts 


Postal Receipts 


(Postal receipts are considered an easy and fairly reliable 
measure of local business conditions, since their fluctua- 
tions over a period of time follow to a considerable extent 
the ups and downs of business in general.) 


POSTAL RECEIPTS IN ILLINOIS CITIES 








Percentage Change 
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than Chicago are significant to the businessman.) a from 
June, 1947, bank debits totaled $8,928,363,000 in the 1947 tei 
fifteen reporting Illinois cities, jumping 11.5 per cent in 1946 
the month and 26.5 per cent in the year. An 8.4 per cent 
decline in Quincy and small drops in Aurora and Joliet 17,271 +4 
were more than offset by the advances of more than 12 ooreee : 
per cent in Bloomington and Chicago and other large 49°022 17 
e de. gains. Annual increases ranged from a scant 0.3 per cent 6,071 2 
ering @ j, Aurora to 70.6 per cent in East St. Louis and National Carbondale 7,956 ; 
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. Chicago 
reported smaller monthly gains than that for all twelve Danville 


5 and districts combined, 7.6 per cent. Annually, however, Chi- 


Bains cago district debits advanced 22.4 per cent and the St. 
a Louis district showed a 13.5 per cent gain, as debits in 
cin the country as a whole rose only 9.0 per cent. 

n the 

“vest, . 

fied Life Insurance Sales 


drug (Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ower ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
Tials life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 


feed Ordinary life insurance sales in Illinois in June were 


Mount Vernon 
Murphysboro 
tions Peoria 

84 per cent below the May volume, and down 13.5 per 


cent from June, 1946. Declines for the United States 
were not so great: 3.3 per cent for the month and 11.3 
per cent for the year. Cumulative sales for the first half 
of 1947 dropped 4.2 per cent in Illinois and 4.8 per cent 
in the nation from sales in January-June, 1946. 
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BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 








Percentage Change ° 
June June June, 1947, from 
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$8,928 ,363 


21,981 
28,751 
Bloomington 39 ,682 
Champaign-Urbana 33,392 
Chicago 8,189,979 


28,273 
57,218 
107,018 
21,182 
Joliet 34,455 


23,654 
165,432 
25,013 
89,545 
62,788 


$7 ,057 ,080 


19,051 
28 660 
30,256 
25,524 
6,476,716 


24,380 
42,953 
62,724 
20,390 
33,307 


18,257 
127,555 
21,634 
73,751 
51,922 


$8,004,679 
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Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


June coal production in the 88 reporting Illinois mines 
totaled only 4,057,299 tons, the lowest monthly volume 
this year, as miners walked out of the pits several days 
to a week before the beginning of their vacation period 
in protest of new national labor legislation. This tonnage 
was 20.5 per cent below that reported for May, and 
down 15.3 per cent from the June, 1946, figure. 

The 69 shaft mines, with production of 3,111,404 tons, 
showed a slightly larger decline than the 19 strip mines, 
which dropped 19 per cent in the month to a tonnage of 
945,895. An average of 20 days was worked by 22,414 
men in all mines during June. 

Cumulated figures for the first half of 1947 showed 
a production of 31,388,328 tons, or 19.4 per cent more 
than during the January-June, 1946, period. 


Petroleum 


Transportation shortages in the Middle West also affected 
the petroleum industry, as production in Illinois fields in 
June dropped to 5,636,000 barrels, 2.7 per cent below the 
May figure and down 9.1 per cent for the year. Cumu- 
lated production for January to June, 1947, reached a 
total of only 34,382,000 barrels, 8.1 per cent less than 
during the first half of last year. 

Ninety-one new producing wells were completed in 
June, again ten more than in the previous month, but less 
than two-thirds as many as last June. To date in 1947, 
523 new wells have begun production, as compared with 
656 during the first six months of 1946. 


Electric Power 


(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

Illinois electric utilities reported production of 1,251,- 
318,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy in May, a de- 
cline of 1.8 per cent from the volume in April, which 
had one less day. Annual gains were large, however: 
production jumped 38.4 per cent from the level in May, 
1946, as fuels continued to account for an ever-increas- 
ing proportion of Illinois production. 

In the United States, the new record-May total of 
20,776,294,000 kilowatt-hours was 1.3 per cent above the 
April figure, and up 17.5 per cent for the year. 





CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 


Building permit valuations in the 209 reporting IIli- 
nois cities totaled $23,726,856 in June, a drop of 9.7 per 
cent from the May level. This month’s figures were 15.6 


per cent below those of June, 1946, despite a sizah, 
increase in the number of projects. 

New residential building was down 16.8 per cent ang 
new nonresidential building 27.6 per cent in the month, 

more than offsetting the 44.6 per cent gain in additions 
alterations, repairs, and installations. 

Annually, a 65.4 per cent decline in valuations of ney 
nonresidential construction plans counteracted gains jp 
both new residential building (14.1 per cent) and addi. 
tions, alterations, repairs, and installations (142.4 per 
cent). Projects were smaller in 1947 in the nonresidential 
group, however, since number of buildings increaseq 
almost as much as valuations decreased. 

Of the eleven large projects for which permits were 
issued, only one, an industrial building, was in the city of 
Chicago. Large suburban and downstate projects included 
two apartment buildings (to house 54 families) in Evan. 
ston; a school in Flossmoor; a factory in Lyons; a tele. 
phone building in Fairfield; a factory, office, and radio 
tower in Freeport; an industrial building in North 
Aurora; and a foundry in Alton. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 
(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build. 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con. 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

Illinois awards of construction contracts soared to 
$54,179,000 in June, a jump of 44.7 per cent from the 
May figure and only 9.9 per cent below the level of a 
year ago. 

Almost all of this gain was due to the May-June in- 
crease of 203.3 per cent in public works and utilities, with 
a total value greater than for all other building combined. 
Nonresidential construction increased only 3.0 per cent, 
while residential building dropped 14.0 per cent in the 
month. 

Annually, residential building was down 60.4 per cent 
from the large volume of last June, and nonresidential 
construction had dropped 1.4 per cent. Public works and 
utilities projects almost doubled the June, 1946, valuation, 
however, somewhat counteracting the declines in the 
other groups. 

Among the large projects included in the June awards 
was an apartment building in Cook County valued at 
$2,500,000, which accounted for about one-fifth of the 
state residential total. In the 37 eastern states half-year 
reports show a cumulative volume 11 per cent below that 
reported for January-June, 1946, with gains in the first 
two months of the year offset by a decline beginning in 
March. Publicly owned projects composed 30 per cent of 
the half-year total. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 
































Percentage Change 
June, 1947, from 
Type of Construction June June May 
1947 1946 1947 
June Ma 
1946 194 
Total Construction. ...| $54,179 | $60,154 | $37,433 — 9.9 | +44.7 
Total Building.......... 26,850 45,747 28,421 —41.3 — 5.5 
Residential. .......... 12,267 30,957 14,269 —60.4 —14.0 
Nonresidential........ 14,583 14,790 14,152 | — 1.4] + 3.0 
Public Works and Utilities} 27,329 14,407 9,012 | +89.7 |+203.3 





Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


110 per cent, fuel and ice dealers, 82 per cent, and meat 
markets, 33 per cent, with gains for radio and household 
appliance shops, lumber and building materials dealers, 
paint, glass, and wallpaper stores, and office and store 
appliance and equipment dealers between 20 per cent and 
30 per cent. Declines were not so numerous or great, as 
liquor stores, down 33 per cent, and women’s accessories 
stores, down 22 per cent, led the list, followed by pawn- 
shops and fish markets. 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise, the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

Department stores in Chicago showed a May-June 


decline of 8 per cent as sales tapered off seasonally with 
the approach of summer. Annually, however, sales were 
up only 3 per cent, an increase roughly comparable with 
that for all department stores in the United States, but 
considerably below last month’s yearly margin of 14 per 
cent. 

Annual gains, showing weakness since before Easter, 
have slackened off to a very low figure, and department 
store trade is not expected to show very great annual 
margins from now on. Stores’ orders and stocks are in 
much better balance than last year, however. Many 
stores have cleared out war merchandise and fashion 
articles to make room for new stock, and very few signs 
of distress sales have been noticed. 


Other Kinds of Business 


Independent stores other than department stores in Chi- 
cago showed a much more favorable position in June, as 
all retail trade reported a monthly decline of only 5 per 
cent, and a 15 per cent annual gain. In the country as 
a whole, trade was down 7 per cent in the month and up 
only 9 per cent in the year. 

Only a few increases were reported for the month in 
Chicago, largest of which were a 30 per cent jump in 
sales of men’s and boys’ furnishings and a 13 per cent 
gain for stationery stores. Declines ranged as great as 
2 per cent (for furriers and fur shops), with large 
drops in sales of florists, women’s accessories and ready- 
to-wear stores, gift, novelty, and souvenir shops, and 
paint, glass, and wallpaper stores. 

Annually, much greater variation was shown. The 
largest increases were reported for motor vehicle dealers, 


RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN 
SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 








Percentage Change 
June, 1947, from 6 months, 
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June 6 months, 
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RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN 


CHICAGO BY KIND OF BUSINESS 








Percentage Change 
June, 1947, from 


June Ma 
1946 194 


Kind of Business 





DEPARTMENT STORES 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS: 


Food G 
Grocery and combination stores 
Grocery stores (without fresh meat). . 
Combination stores (groceries, meats) 
Meat markets, fish markets 
Meat markets 
Fish (sea food) markets 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores 
Bakeries, caterers 
Eating and Drinking Places 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms 
Drinking places with meals 
Drinking places without meals 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods) 


os 


—_ 


| 
i) 


Filling Stations 

Fuel and Ice Dealers 

Drugstores 

Book and Stationery Stores............. 
Bookstores 
Stationery stores 

Office, Store, School Supply Dealers 

Office, Store Appliance and Equipment 


++ 14141 


| 


Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores 
Variety Stores 
Gift, Novelty, Souvenir Shops 
Pawnshops 
Apparel Group 
Men's, boys’ clothing and furnishings 
RS RRR AR APY MARES IE 
Men's and boys’ clothing stores 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings stores.. . . 
Family clothing stores 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores 
Women’s accessories stores 
Shoe stores 
Custom tailors 
Furriers, fur shops 
Jewelry Stores 
Automotive Group 
Motor-vehicle dealers 
Accessory, tire, battery dealers 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group. ...... 
Furniture stores 
Floor coverings, drapery stores 
Radio-household appliance dealers 
Household appliance dealers 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group 
Lumber-building materials dealers 
Lumberyards 
Paint, glass, wallpaper stores 
Hardware stores 
Miscellaneous 


_— 


1ttt+ 
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+ + 
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Source: Bureau of the Census. 





Source: Bureau of the Census. 





CONSUMERS’ PRICES 


Chicago Indexes 


(The consumers’ price index is a barometer, not a measure 
of the total amount spent for family living. The price index 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, housefurnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

Consumers’ prices in Chicago hit an all-time high of 
158.3 in mid-June, up 1.1 per cent from the previous 
peak of 156.6 in May and 20.9 per cent above the level 
of a year ago. 

All items in the index except rent showed gains be- 
tween May and June. Greatest factors in the continued 
advance were increases of 1.7 per cent in both food and 
housefurnishings, while clothing prices also rose another 
1.0 per cent in the month. Prices of fuel, electricity, and 
ice and items in the miscellaneous group were up only 
one-half of one per cent. 

Food prices continued to hold the lead in annual 
margins, with a gain of 35.8 per cent, while clothing prices 
were also up more than 20 per cent. 


CHANGES IN CHICAGO INDEXES 














June, 1947 
Cc odit Percentage Change from Index 
cee 1935-39 = 
June Ma 100 
1946 194 
PE ere ree +20.9 +1.1 158.3 
ere ee +35.8 +1.7 193.9 
CE vende cnsswddbe +21.5 +1.0 184.8 
OS SRP re . ° ° 
Fuel, electricity, and ice..| + 9.4 +0.5 112.4 
Housefurnishings ....... +18.9 +1.7 175.8 
Miscellaneous.......... +10.5 +0.5 137.6 














* Not surveyed monthly. 

































































CONSUMERS’ PRICES IN CHICAGO 
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Retail Food Prices 


Food prices increased in all three Illinois cities between 
May and June, with margins on both monthly and annual 
bases greater than those for the country as a whole. (In 
the United States, food was up only 1.5 per cent from 
May and 30.8 per cent from mid-June, 1946.) 

In Chicago, meat prices jumped 8.2 per cent and eggs 
were up 1.5 per cent in the month, counteracting declines 
of more than 3 per cent in fats and oils, beverages, and 
fruits and vegetables. Meat prices were 71.6 per cent 
above last June’s figures, the greatest annual margin re- 
ported since decontrol. Beverages and fats and oils also 
continued to show large annual gains, with “all foods” 
up 35.8 per cent. 

Monthly price advances in meats and eggs were much 
greater in Peoria, as all prices showed a gain of 3.4 per 
cent, twice as great as in Chicago or Springfield. On an 
annual basis, meats, fats and oils, and beverages still 
showed the greatest margins (despite large monthly de- 
clines in the latter two groups), keeping “all foods” one- 
third above those of a year ago. 

Meats and eggs were also high in Springfield, ad- 
vancing 7 per cent and 5 per cent, respectively, to send 
all foods up 1.6 per cent despite smaller declines in most 
other groups. “All foods” were 35.6 per cent above those 
of June, 1946, a smaller advance than those of the last 
few months, as the same three foods continued to hold 
the lead in annual margins, with gains of more than 4 


























Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional per cent. 

Office. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change June, 1947, from 
Commodity Group June, 1946 May, 1947 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 

RN 5 at eiwegabnrentbawareweaemeks +35.8 +33.3 +35.6 + 1.7 +34 + 1.6 
Cereals and bakery goods... ..............4.. +29.0 +21.7 +34.5 + 0.7 + 0.8 — 0.5 
So CR ted wn a eh kh woe tak ba ae a +71.6 +65.7* +63 .6 + 8.2 +11.4 + 7.0 
i N  cacwkbsden6eseawdessooeeeee +15.2 +15.3 +12.2 — 1.6 — 0.8 + 0.7 
TE a se cs es oa ipa aalialatrtalll 421.1 +13.8 +19.0 + 1.5 + 3.0 + 5.0 
Pe I CEOs vi 0x0 se 0s orien cdaes +17.6 +13.5 +17.4 — 3.1 + 1.7 — 3.0 

oP a Oa ee, ee ee +10.1 + 3.9 + 9.5 — 3.8 + 0.9 — 2.8 

1 ES ee Se ET ae eee +35.6 +28.9 +28.3 — 1.4 — 1.6 — 1.2 

7 a ene rer eres +68.0 +40.2 +45.1 — 2.3 +14.0 — 7.3 
EE dr cer carsaee ten rae Rade an canal +42.0 +43 .9 +59.6 — 4.7 — 7.5 — 4.1 
ON SERRE EN CRORE PCE COE TT OCC +40.0 +50.5 +41.3 — 5.1 —16.0 — 1.0 
NE GE CEE oc oct ccaeseccccnstveenannes +32.2 +27.4 +35.6 + 0.1 — 1.8 — 0.1 











* Percentage change computed from April, 1946, owing to short supply of meat in May and June, 1946. 


Source: 


ureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are separately 
recorded each month from data supplied by identical 
frms; thus the change in employment in any one month is 
computed from comparable data. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets. 

This sample covers firms employing only about 30 per 
cent of all nonagricultural workers in the State, and is 
disproportionately heavily weighted by manufacturing 
establishments. Changes should therefore not be con- 


strued as representing totaJ employment changes in any 
particular area.) 

The sample of Illinois firms reporting in June showed 
a 0.3 per cent increase in employment and 2.7 per cent 
larger wage disbursements than in May. Increases were 
greater in downstate areas than in the Chicago .metro- 
politan district. 


An estimate of total nonagricultural employment in 
Illinois, compiled by the Illinois and United States De- 
partments of Labor, showed a June figure of 3,121,000, 
0.5 per cent greater than the May total and up 5.9 per 
cent from June, 1946. All major industry groups except 
government reported gains on both bases. 

Labor disputes in a number of firms heavily weighted 
in the sample caused a drop of 0.1 per cent in employ- 
ment in reporting manufacturing firms in June. Pay rolls 
were up 1.8 per cent, however, with only one group, wood 
and allied preducts, showing a noticeable decline. 

All nonmanufacturing industry groups showed gains 
in the month in both employment and pay rolls, with net 
advances of 1.3 per cent for the former and 5.0 per cent 
for the latter. Public utilities and department and variety 
stores reported greater-than-average wage increases. 

Average weekly earnings hit a new high of $52.71 in 
June, up more than a dollar from the May figure. Men 
received $59.22, women $37.41. In the manufacturing 
group, men earned $58.98, women $38.77, with an over- 
all average of $54.18. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES AND INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 
ROLLS FOR ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 
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City-Area Establishments* 
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* As manufacturing industries are over-weighted in the sample, changes are not necessarily representative of changes in total 


employment. 
Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES 


ALTON (Pop. Est. 40,000) 


(Alton, on the Mississippi River, is in a highly industrialized area 
which produces glass bottles and agomste, steel and brass products, 
ammunition, shoes and leather products, tools and mining equipment, 
ard, clothing, construction materials, 


lead ingots, paperboard and box 
Several large 


flour and feed, and gasoline and petroleum products. 
refineries are located in the area.) 

Chemicals, explosives, and soaps, leather tanning, and pe- 
troleum refining firms contributed to the sample gains of 1.1 
per cent in employment and 5.4 per cent in pay rolls in June. 
Postal receipts and retail trade dropped in the month but 
were up 4.5 per cent and 32 per cent, respectively, for the 
year, while bank debits advanced 7.4 per cent from May and 
15.4 per cent from June, 1946. Building permit valuations 
dropped 6.1 per cent in the month. 


AURORA (Pop. Est. 48,500) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 
veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware 
specialties, aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

Sample gains of 18 per cent in employment and 3.1 per 
cent in pay rolls in June were attributed chiefly to activity 
in machinery and sheet iron and tin plate firms, Postal re- 
ceipts rose slightly in the month and 5.8 per cent for the year, 
while department stores reported greater variation. Bank 
debits dropped 2.0 per cent from May to about the same level 
as June, 1946, and building permit valuations were almost 
double the May figure. 


BELLEVILLE (Pop. Est. 32,000) 


(Belleville is an important industrial city producing stoves, drinking 
fountains, bricks, caskets, castings, chemicals, beer, shingle-cutting 
and mining a enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines, and men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 

One beverage firm accounted for most of the advances of 
2.0 per cent in employment and 7.7 per cent in pay rolls in the 
June sample. Postal receipts dropped 16.4 per cent to about 
the level of June, 1946, while retail trade, with no monthly 
change, was up 31 per cent for the year. Building permit 
valuations rose 23 per cent. 


BLOOMINGTON (Pop. Est. 33,000) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and ven- 
tilating equipment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines and 
ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, and 
candy. It also has railroad shops.) 

_ An increase in number of workers in heating and plumb- 
ing equipment firms caused a 13.5 per cent jump in employ- 
ment with the 1.0 per cent advance in pay rolls in the June 
sample. Postal receipts dropped 21.0 per cent in the month 
and 17.4 per cent in the year, whereas bank debits rose 12.7 
per cent and 31.2 per cent in the same periods. Building per- 
mit valuations, at $58,680, were only 57 per cent of the May 
figure. 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA (Pop. 37,366) 


(Champaign-Urbana, home of the University of Illinois, is located in a 
rich agricultural region. Chief among the products of the area are 
academic and athletic equipment, butter, construction and road-build- 
ing machinery, concrete products, forgings and castings, gloves, soy- 
bean products, and trailers.) 

Reports from a small sample indicated a slight decline in 
employment (mostly in nonmanufacturing firms) and a 4.1 
per cent gain in wage payments in June. Postal receipts, down 
19.5 per cent for the month to slightly above the June, 1946, 
level in Champaign, showed gains of 32.1 per cent for the 
month and 88.8 per cent for the year in Urbana, while bank 
debits advanced 11.6 per cent from May and 30.8 per cent 
from June, 1946. Valuations of building permits dropped more 
than one-fifth in the month. 


CHICAGO (Pop. Est. 3,450,000) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, aes 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain market of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 


the production of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, agri. 
cultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, railroad suppli 

and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, and radio ang 
auto accessories.) 

All nonmanufacturing groups, including department Stores, 
showed gains in the June sample, as employment rose only 
slightly and pay rolls advanced 2.6 per cent. Labor disputes 
accounted for most of the employment drop in manu facturing 
firms. Postal receipts and retail trade dropped 9.5 per cen 
and 5 per cent, respectively, in the month, and rose 82 per 
cent and 15 per cent for the year, whereas bank debits j 
12.1 per cent from May and 26.5 per cent from June, 104% 
Valuations of building permits dropped 15.2 per cent to 4 
total of $8,525,561 for June. Cost of food continued to rise 
1.7 per cent for the month and 35.8 per cent for the year 
as all consumers’ prices advanced 1.1 per cent from the May 
level and were 20.9 per cent above the June, 1946, figure. 


DANVILLE (Pop. Est. 40,000) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal mi 
clay products, textiles, coal-miging machinery, foundry and machine 
shop products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, hemp products, 
and food processing.) 

Producers of electrical machinery and apparatus, men’s 
furnishings and work clothes, and non-ferrous metals con- 
tributed to the sample gains of 6.3 per cent in employment 
and 8.9 per cent in pay rolls in June. Postal receipts dropped 
1.2 per cent from May but were 29.9 per cent above the June 
1946, level, while bank debits advanced 2.1 per cent in the 
month and 16.0 per cent in the year. Building permit valua- 
tions, at $93,076 in June, were almost one-third below the 
May level. 


DECATUR (Pop. Est. 63,750) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is the soy- 
bean capital of the world. The city leads in the processing of corn and 
metals, and is the center of the cotton wash-dress industry. Other im- 
portant industries include foundries, railroad shops, metal companies, 
machine shops, and manufacturers of pharmaceutical, plastic, wood, and 
paper products.) 

Although employment dropped 0.6 per cent in the June 
sample, pay rolls were up 3.0 per cent as a result of increases 
in food processing and transportation equipment firms. Postal 
receipts and retail trade dropped 9.3 per cent and 18 per cent, 
respectively, in the month, but were up 15.8 per cent and 6 
per cent for the year, with similar trends in department store 
sales, while bank debits advanced 8.8 per cent from May and 
33.2 per cent from June, 1946. Building permit valuations 
dropped 74 per cent to $245,325 in June. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. Est. 80,000) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel foundries 
and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc smelting, machine t 
and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil refineries, and rock quarries. The 
general area of East St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) 

Gains of 0.6 per cent in employment and 3.0 per cent in 
pay rolls in the June sample were attributed to increased 
activity in the meat packing industry. Postal receipts dropped 
3.9 per cent from May but rose 1/7. 9 per cent from June, 
1946, while retail trade advanced 1 per cent in the month and 
17 per cent in the year, and bank debit gains were about five 
times as great. Building permit valuations, at $316,350, were 
up 50 per cent from the May figure. 


ELGIN (Pop. Est. 44,000) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy products, 
thread and yarn, automobile accessories, capping and filling machines, 
water softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, ovens, 
cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. Publishing #8 
another important industry.) 

_ Diversity of activity in the watches, clocks, and jewelry 
industry caused a 2.6 per cent drop in employment and a 53 
per cent gain in pay rolls in the June sample. Postal receipts 
dropped 2.9 per cent whereas bank debits rose 3.1 per cent 
in the month, with annual gains of 32.2 per cent for the 
former and 3.9 per cent for the latter. Department store sales, 
down 8.5 per cent from May, were 3.4 per cent above last 
June, while building permit valuations fell off 72.5 per cent 
in the month. 
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FREEPORT (Pop. Est. 25,065) 


Freeport is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rich 
in and dairy farm region. Some industries are insurance and the 
manufacture of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil burners, 
windmills, medicines, food products, printing and electrical equipment.) 

Automobile parts and dairy products firms contributed to 
he gains of 1.6 per cent in employment and 4.4 per cent in 
jay rolls in the June sample. Postal receipts dropped 0.9 per 
‘ent in the month but were 6.2 per cent above the level of 
, year ago, while building permits soared to $389,050 in June, 
more than five times the May figure. 


JOLIET (Pop. Est. 50,000) 


(Joliet is an important industrial city manufacturing wallpaper, wire, 
roofing, gas ranges, fire brick, horse shoes, packaging machines, 
bakery machinery, chemicals, calendars, cartons, tanks, beer, barrels, 


dairy products, and work clothing. Railroad shops, oil refineries, coal 


mines, limestone quarries.) 

Increased activity in chemicals, explosives, and soaps, 
heating and plumbing equipment, and railway car building and 
repair firms and wage increases at blast furnaces and rolling 
mills accounted for gains of 2.8 per cent in employment and 7.1 
ger cent in pay rolls in the June sample. Bank debits and retail 
trade were down for the month but up for the year, whereas 
postal receipts advanced 11.4 per cent from May but were 30.1 
per cent below the June, 1946, level. Department store sales, 
up 12 per cent for the year, were unchanged in the month, 
while building permit valuations dropped one-third. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. Est. 24,200) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an important 
manufacturing center for —————e implements, furniture, textiles, 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, and 
stone quarries.) 

Heating and plumbing equipment firms contributed to the 
gains of 1.0 per cent in employment and 1.2 per cent in pay 
rolls in the June sample. Postal receipts dropped 5.4 per cent 
in the month but were still 22.3 per cent above the figures for 
June, 1946, while department store trade showed a similar 


trend. Building permit valuations rose one-fourth. 


MATTOON (Pop. Est. 20,000) 


(Mattoon, a strategically located manufacturing city and the site of 
railroad shops and truck terminals, is surrounded by a rich grain, live- 
stock and poultry producing area. Among important articles manu- 
factured are kitchen furniture, restaurant and beauty parlor equipment, 
steel tubing, road grading machinery, fluorescent lamps, clothing, shoes, 
brooms, foundry products, and Diesel engines.) 


Reports from the local Chamber of Commerce showed a 
(2 per cent drop in employment but an 8.1 per cent imcrease 
in pay rolls between May and June, as annual advances 
reached 41 per cent in number of workers and 86 per cent in 
wage payments. Postal receipts and bank debits dropped in 
the month but were up 5 per cent and 36 per cent, respec- 
tively, for the year. 


PEORIA (Pop. Est. 119,419) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equipment in the 
world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, agricultural implement 
plants, and stockyards. It also manufactures cotton goods, pharma- 
ceuticals, malleable iron, and steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, 
stoves and furnaces. Agricultural foods and + eo are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 
Firms in the beverage manufacturing, chemicals, explo- 
sives, and soaps, electrical machinery and apparatus, and 
machinery and machine tool industries contributed to the 
sample gains of 2.5 per cent in employment and 3.4 per cent 
in pay rolls in June. Bank debits and postal receipts were 
up for the month whereas department store and other retail 
trade dropped from the May level, although annual gains of 
9 per cent or more were reported for all four groups. Build- 
ing permit valuations were only a slight 1 per cent above 
those for last month. Food prices jumped 3.4 per cent be- 
tween May and June, bringing the annual margin up to 33.3 
per cent. 


QUINCY (Pop. Est. 42,000) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, a, furnaces, 


pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, showcases and store fix- 
tures, shoes, plumbing and steam equipment, machine tools, and elec- 
tonic and broadcasting equipment. gticultural products are stored 


and processed.) 


Floods hampered activity in heating and plumbing equip- 
ment and paper boxes, bags, and tubes firms, with employ- 
ment and pay rolls declining 7.0 per cent and 83 per cent, 
respectively, in the June sample. Postal receipts and bank 
debits were down 15.2 per cent and 8.4 per cent, respectively, 
in the month, but up 3.7 per cent and 15.6 per cent in the 
year. Building permit valuations dropped to almost half the 
May figure. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. Est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
Area Est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural machinery, machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, tex- 
tiles, hardware, wood and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, 
leather goods, air conditioning and heating equipment.) 

Gains in cutlery, edge tool, and hardware and foundry and 
forge firms sent employment up 1.6 per cent and pay rolls up 
2.3 per cent in the June sample. Postal receipts and depart- 
ment store sales dropped more than 5 per cent in the month but 
were up 27 per cent and 6 per cent, respectively, for the year, 
while bank debits rose 9.2 per cent from May and 21.4 per cent 
from June, 1946. Building permit valuations were less than 
half the figure for May, and electric power sales dropped 4.i 
per cent in the month. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. Est. 87,500) 


(The Rock Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war materiel. Other important 
industries are machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, elevators, furniture, insurance, lumber mills, sash and door 
Seetantes, glass and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber foot- 
wear, oils and paints, textiles, and electric household supplies.) 
Important firms in the agricultural implement industry 
were responsible for June sample gains in employment of 2.1 
per cent in Rock Island and 1.2 per cent in Moline, and pay- 
roll increases of 4.9 per cent in the former and 10.0 per cent 
in the latter. Postal receipts, down 16.8 per cent in the month 
and up 12.8 per cent for the year in Moline, were in a slightly 
better position in Rock Island, while bank debits advanced 9.5 
per cent from May and 29.6 per cent from last June in Moline 
and showed slightly smaller gains in Rock Island. Retail trade 
and department store sales, down for the month, were up for 
the year, and building permit valuations dropped 25 per cent in 
Rock Island and 78 per cent in Moline between May and June. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. Est. 85,000) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 
the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regional government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 
a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and e 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 
A 1.5 per cent increase in employment and a 0.3 per cent 
drop in pay rolls reflected reductions in coal mines and gains 
in agricultural implement firms in the June sample. Monthly 
declines were reported for postal receipts (6.7 per cent), retail 
trade (12 per cent), and department store sales (9.3 per cent), 
while bank debits advanced 6.4 per cent. Annually, gains in all 
four groups ranged from 7 per cent to 28 per cent. Building 
permit valuations dropped to $111,270 in June, 71 per cent be- 
low the May figure. Retail food prices rose 1.6 per cent in 
the month, and were 35.6 per cent above the level in June, 1946. 





CRAB ORCHARD AREA 


(A large “dispersed city” area embracing Jackson, Williamson, and 
Franklin counties surrounds Lake Crab Orchard. These three counties, 
containing the larger cities of Benton, Carbondale, Herrin, 
City, Marion, Murphysboro, and West Frankfort, and densely popu- 
lated rural areas, have a total Pa ey of 130,396. C mines 
constitute the principal industry, although there are also wood product 
plants, clothing manufacturers, home appliance and shoe factories, and 
diversified agriculture in the region.) 


Postal receipts were up in all four reporting cities on an 
annual basis, with a net gain of 10.1 per cent, whereas three 
declines and one small increase between May and June caused 
a 10.0 per cent drop in the total for the month. Building permit 
valuations were down 70 per cent from the high May figure 
and 13 per cent below the volume of a year ago, as only two 
of the four cities indicated activity in the month. 
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